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A worthwhile Street and Home Tree 
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A Merry Xmas and Peaceful New Year To You All From The Rancho 


Donald Wyman 


Autumn Color 
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If you’ve trees or timber to cut, let McCulloch power saws take the 
hardest share of the work. In tall timber and small woodland — in parks 
and groves — thousands of hours of hard work are saved every day 

with these light-weight, engine-driven McCulloch tools. 


SAWING MADE EASY! 


This powerful 1-man McCulloch saw weighs only 
25 pounds, cuts rapidly through branches, trees, and logs 
up to 4 feet thick. It saws full power in any position, 







on the ground or in a tree. 





BIGGER THEY ARE / 


Two-man 7-horsepower McCulloch chain saws 
cut trees or logs of any size in short order. They’re light, 
for easy carrying over any terrain. 


IT DIGS HOLES, TOO! 


Any two-man McCulloch saw can be 
converted in less than a minute into a 
hole-a-minute Earth Drill — the newest } 
tool for post-hole digging. 





“ NEW MeCULLOCH FIRE PUMP 


This new, gasoline-powered portable fire pump 
delivers 15,000 gallons of water per hour, 
weighs only 57 pounds complete. 


McOULLOC: 


McCULLOCH MOTORS CORPORATION 
Los Angeles 45, California 







NATIONWIDE 
SALES AND SERVICE 


World’s Largest Builders of Power Chain Saws 
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busine idministration of Trees (Street and Ornamental); Parks (Municipal and National); and Forests (State, National and Private), in the U. S. 
Seanlon Publishing Co., 7621 Lewis Rd., Olmsted Falls, Ohio. Subscription by mail $2 per year; outside United States, $2.50. Advertising rates upon 
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ALONG THE WA 


@ The FIRST OFFICIAL SNOW of the 
season came ON OCTOBER 20th. Not 
bad either. It covered the LAWN AND 
ACCUMULATED leaves, as well AS 
ROOFS—the Rancho was pretty THO 
CHILLY. 


@ Received a FRENCH POSTCARD 
from LOUIE CHADWICK while he was 
IN PARIS RECENTLY. It shows the 


PALACE AT VERSAILLES — I 
thought!—OH WELL! better luck 
NEXT TIME. 


@1I FORGOT TO ADD LAST TIME 
that O’FENNER OF LANSING, the 
MOLINE ELM BOY, also WON a 
COUNTY FAIR PRIZE—1st with HIS 
APPLE (I hope this is correct—HIS 
HANDWRITING is so lousy) WRIX 
PARENT. Congrats you apple-polisher. 


@ Well ED CONNELL has come BACK 
INTO the FRATERNITY. For several 
years ED HAS BEEN POLITICKING 
in some capacity or another, but now he 
has JUST BEEN APPOINTED to the 
NEWLY CREATED position as SU- 
PERINTENDENT OF PARKS AND 
TREES at STAMFORD, CONN. Lots of 
LUCK ED—keep us up on your doings 
—and WRITE <A_ LITTLE MORE 
OFTEN. 


@ You NURSERYMEN and PLANT 
PROPAGATORS should TAKE A LOOK 
at the EXCELLENT PROGRAM lined 
up for the PLANT PROPAGATORS 
SOCIETY meeting, to be held DEC. 12 
and 13 at the WADE PARK MANOR 
in CLEVELAND. Its the second VERY 
GOOD meeting of this NEW ORGAN- 
IZATION. 


@ DON’T LET the date on the LAST 
ISSUE CONFUSE you—it should have 
been SEPT.-OCTOBER—instead of Oc- 
tober-November. This one, I HOPE, is 
marked NOV.-DEC. 


@ Also in the FORGET DEPT. In the 
SEYMOUR SMITH AD the printers, 
not me, I told ’em three times, OVER- 
LOOKED AN IMPORTANT KEY num- 
ber. In writing them use this address, 
22210 Main St., Oakville, Conn., until 
their next ad with key address appears. 


@ JAKE GERLING is down IN OKLA- 
HOMA, on leave, BUILDING A HOUSE 
for his SON-IN-LAW. What a JOINT 
THAT OUGHT to be after the MASTER 
WOOD BUTCHER gets thru SPOILING 
LUMBER. 


@ We got a GOOD TUNE on the 
GRAPEVINE LAST week to the EF- 
FECT THAT our GOOD FRIEND and 
NATIONAL SHADE TREE CONFER- 
ENCE stalwart, in fact IT WOULDN’T 
BE a Conference without JACK ROB- 
INSON OF THE HARDIE SPRAYER 
COMPANY, and this same JACK ROB- 
INSON has just been appointed EAST- 
ERN SALES MANAGER OF HARDIE 
SPRAYER. Some smart guy deserves 
a PAT ON THE BACK for that move— 
CONGRATS JACK. 


@ The BUREAU OF VITAL STATIS- 
TICS has sure been BUSHED LATELY 
—two BRAND NEW GRANDPAS and 


a SLIGHTLY USED PAPA resulted; 
CHARLIE IRISH became a GRANDPA 
when EDDIE BECAME THE PAPA of 


- a 
(2004... 


With... 
EDW. SCANLON 


a healthy YOUNG GAL: PAUL TIL- 
FORD grandpaed when JUDY (MRS. 
VAN WIE) had a great big (8 Ib., 9 oz.) 
BOY SEVERAL WEEKS ago; BUCK 
WEAVER is the papa who added AN- 
OTHER GIRL to the TWO CUTIES AL- 
READY in the fold—congrats to every- 
body. TIME—MARCHES ON. 


@ From JERRY LOWE, Chief Horti- 
culturist, TREES AND PARKING DI- 
VISION, Washington, D. C., comes an 
INTERESTING STORY of a CHERRY 
BLOSSOM FESTIVAL (Washington’s) 
IN REVERSE. It seems that someone 
STARTED A PROJECT to establish a 
“FOREST OF PEACE” in Japan. The 
MAYORS OF THE CAPITOL cities of 
the signatories to the JAPANESE 
PEACE TREATY were asked to send 
trees. Many have. Helping FILL THE 
AMERICAN CONTRIBUTION were the 
following firms and organizations: 

J. H. Small and Sons, Wash. D. C. 

A. Gude Sons, Rockville, Md. 

Rock Creek Nurseries, Rockville, Md. 

Cedar Hill Cemetery, Suitland, Md. 

National Arboretum, Wash., D. C. 

Maryland Dept. of Forest and Parks. 
SOUNDS LIKE a nice THING JERRY 
—couldn’t you GET US A COMPLETE- 
LY DETAILED STORY about SPECIES 


FROM EACH COUNTRY and other 
data. MANY THANKS.. 
™@ Here’s news—YOU LADS IN THE 


EAST can buy your next LAWRENCE 
AERO-MIST SPRAYER from JACK 
ROBINSON. The HARDIE MFG. CO., 
of Hudson, Mich., have PURCHASED 
ALL RIGHTS from the Lawrence Com- 
pany. The present TWO SIZES will 
continue TO BE BUILT and in the 
future WILL BE KNOWN as the 
HARDIE AERO-MIST SPRAYER. 


@ HANK BAGNELL got caught in the 
SEAT OF A LAWRENCE SPRAYER 
and woke up as PART OF THE HARDIE 
MFG. CO., as a mist sprayer SALES- 
MAN. 


@ The IDAHO LOCUST is a DAINTY. 
LACY LITTLE TREE that is featured 
in LATE SPRING with a PROFUSION 
OF ROSY PINK FLOWERS. In fact 
it MAY FLOWER, in a LIMITED ga 
several more times in the summer 
SMALL TREE it is a LOVELY GR ACE: 
FUL THING that casts a LIGHT TRAC- 
ERY OF SHADE and will probably NOT 
EXCEED 30 FEET. Its SPECTACU- 
LAR FLOWERS and DAINTINESS far 
OFFSET ITS BRASH, BRITTLE 
BRANCHES and SUSCEPTIBILITY TO 
BORERS. The borers can BE EASILY 
CONTROLLED with a 2% APPLICA- 
TION OF DDT before the foliage ap- 
pears. A GOOD SMALL STREET 
TREE and UNBEATABLE for the 
MODERN SMALL HOME. 


@I wonder IF A DATE SEVERAL 
WEEKS LATER might NOT BE BET- 
TER for the SHORT COURSE on 
ROADSIDE DEVELOPMENT which is 
held at OHIO STATE EACH YEAR. 
The date has JUST BEEN CHANGED 
from spring to OCT. 6 and 7. The 
THOUGHT ON A LITTLE later date 
GARMY, is that the FALL COLOR 
SHOULD BE HIGH then and would be 
a DECIDED ATTRACTION to many 
from SECTIONS NOT SO BLESSED. 
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@ DON’T FORGET when you MOVE TO 
SEND YOUR ADDRESS CHANGE im- 
mediately to TREES. This is THE 
ONLY WAY we can keep TREES rolling 
in TO YOU. 


@ WHY DON’T you lads SEND IN 
QUESTIONS for the “ARBORISTS 
CLINIC”. Its been a LONG TIME since 
we have had the INTERESTING FEA- 
TURE IN TREES. Send ’em in BY 
THE HUNDREDS we'll get the an- 
swers—or bust. DO IT NOW. 


@ MY FAVORITE Hawthorns are: 
PAULS SCARLET; WASHINGTON 
(phoenopyrum), and the LAVALLE 
THORN (C. lavallei). The FALL COL- 
OR in the LATTER TWO is spectacular, 
but I think I LIKE LAVELLE better. 
Its SUMMER FOLIAGE is a DARK 
RICH GREEN—very rich. The WASH- 
INGTON foliage is LIGHTER GREEN 
and IN FALL nice tones of SALMON 
AND RED. Its form is more on the 
COMPACT UPRIGHT side while the 
LAVELLE is wider spreading and UM- 
BRELLA like in form. Of course 
PAULS SCARLET is NICE IN FORM, 
not wide or upright but NICELY IN- 


FORMAL—its GORGEOUS SPRING 
FLOWERING display is BEYOND 
COMPARE. Alli three are SMALL 


TREES and make an INDISPENSIBLE 
TRIO for use by the STREET TREE 
PLANTER. LAVELLE: is a COM- 
PARATIVE UNKNOWN 


@ I DON’T KNOW how the COLOR ON 
THE COVER is going to COME OUT 
but THE IDEA of the ROSY PINK or 
whatever you want to call it is to COME 
AS CLOSE in this color AS POSSIBLE 
to the COLOR OF THE FLOWER of 
the IDAHO LOCUST (ROBINIA PSEU- 
DOACACIO X HISPIDA), several trees 
of which are PORTRAYED on the 
COVER PICTURE. 


Ghsowe NATIONAL ARBOR DAY Last Friday in Gpril 
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place is complete without trees. A home without trees is charmless; a road without trees is 
shadeless; a park without trees is purposeless; A COUNTRY WITHOUT TREES IS HOPELESS.” 
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DID PHONY ADVERTISING STIMULATE US? 
There is one thing that this past year’s huge volume of 
phony advertising did in addition to reaping a golden harvest 
for the perpetrators, it stirred up the complacent and super 
in horticulture, so maybe it will be a blessing 
To stir up this field and get it off its 
Victorian haunches is something—to keep it off is another 
thing. And whether any good results is something we'll have 


conservatives 


in wolf’s clothing. 


to see to Delleve. 

By good resulting, we mean, will the nursery industry, 
the arboricultural field, park administrators, landscape archi- 
tects and others who make up horticulture, wake up to the 
fact that only reason these smart alecks got away with 
their sucker deals is because with all of our six million, more 
er less, horticultural societies, associations, councils and clans, 
we still haven’t smartened up to the fact that until the general 
public old or taught something about the values and 
pleasures to be derived from real plant aristocrats they will 
continue to buy cheap trash, like Silver maples, and will con- 
tinue to be pushovers for phony ads. 

Horticulture needs advertising as badly as Trade needs 
Mark, but it must be kept on a high plane. High purpose 


advertising campaigns aid and strengthen not only the sponsor 
but all others in the same field. One of the brightest examples 
mind is the magnificent campaign put on over radio 
in the 20’s by the Davey Tree Expert Co. This we think 


t ome to 


was one of the most constructive advertising campaigns ever 
put on and it practically created a new profession—arboricul- 
ture—that is the modern technique of tree preservation as 
we know it today. This campaign not only rewarded its 
sponsor but it dignified arboriculture and created an entirely 
new concept of trees with the public. It also made it possible 
for a multitude of small operators to establish themselves on 
a dignified basis. Why can’t this campaign be duplicated by 
the nursery industry on an institutional basis. 

The people who have put on these phony bulb, shrub 
(75 for a dollar) tree and soil conditioner advertising deals 
are smart. They know the public is poorly informed and 
they also know that there are not many advertising media 
who will turn down nice juicy full page ads. They also know 
that the majority of nurserymen and horticulturists in a given 
area are not going to advertise in the local paper and there- 
fore the only garden advertising the paper is apt to get is 
from them, and few will turn it down. However in one 
paper we know of, the Cleveland Plain Dealer, this phony 
advertising was rejected and the garden editor, Besse Howells 
wrote a fine piece telling why and stating that her paper was 
trying to protect its garden readers. Few have had the 
courage, or maybe morals, to do this. 

Generally speaking however we believe there are fewer 
charlatans in the nursery business than any other of com- 
parable size, and that is why we would like to see a real ag- 








Excellent Papers Feature Second 
Propagators Society Meet in Cleveland 


The second annual meeting of the 
newly-formed Plant Propagators Society 
will be held in Cleveland, Dec. 12th and 
13th at the Wade Park Manor. 


Last year, in early November, the 
first, or organizational meeting was held 
in Cleveland with such an enthusiastic 
response that a committee was formed to 
form a permanent organization. It now 
seems fairly well launched with a very 
healthy display of interest in member- 
ship and in the sale of the proceedings 
of the first meeting. 

One of the important subjects to be 
discussed by the Organization Commit- 
tee will be the constitution, which it is 
hoped can be whipped into the proper 
form for presentation. Another subject 
will be the site of next year’s meeting 
which will probably go to another city. 


In addition, the panels on Maple, 
Holly and Viburnum propagation, there 
will be two formal papers. The first by 
Dr. L. C. Chadwick of Ohio State 
University will discuss ‘““The Importance 
of the Selection of Propagating Wood.” 
This is a subject that could occupy many 
hours of discussion but it is hoped the 
paper will bring out discussion of much 
informative value. The other paper, by 
Dr. Henry S. Skinner of the National 
Arboretum is on a subject that may be 
one of raging importance in the next 
few years. With Oak Wilt epidemic in 
the mid-west and spreading a bit, but 
not too alarmingly in several directions, 
Dr. Skinner was invited to discuss “The 
Vegetative Propagation of Oaks and 
Suggested Research Technique.” This 
paper should provide some excellent 
guidance in the work to provide re- 
sistant strains of the various oak species. 

The meeting will conclude Saturday 
evening with a dinner at the Wade Park 
Manor at which time Dr. Chadwick 
will give an illustrated talk of his recent 
trip to Europe. 


_— 
—_— 


PROGRAM 


SECOND ANNUAL MEETING 
PLANT PROPAGATORS SOCIETY 
DECEMBER 12th and 13th, 1952 


WADE PARK MANOR 
East 107th St. 
CLEVELAND 6, OHIO 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 12th, 1952 
9:00 a.m. Registration—Wade Park Manor 
10:00 a.m. Business Meeting, Executive 

Committee Colonial Room 
MAIN BALLROOM 
1:30 p.m. VIBURNUM ROUND TABLE 

“Viburnum from Cuttings” 

Richard H. Fillmore, Discussion Leader 





Lakes Shenandoah Nursery, Shenan- 
doah, Iowa 
“The 
Seed” 
Carl Kern, Co-leader 
Wyoming Nurseries, Cincinnati, Ohio 
“The Grafting of Viburnum” 
Cass Hoogendoorn, Co-leader 
C. Hoogendoorn, Nurseryman, 
port, R. I. 
OPEN FLOOR DISCUSSION 
+:00 p.m. “The Importance of the Selection 
of Propagating Wood” 
L. C. Chadwick, Ohio State University 
8:30 p.m. BUSINESS MEETING— 
Colonial Room 
SATURDAY, DECEMBER 13th, 1952 
MAIN BALLROOM 
9:00 a.m. MAPLE ROUND TABLE 
“Collecting, Care and Sowing of Maple 
Seed” 

Roy M. Nordine, Discussion Leader 
The Morton Arboretum, Lisle, III. 
“The Selection of Maple Understock, 
Budwood and the Timing and Placement 

of Buds” 
Wayne E. McGill, Co-leader 
A. McGill & Son, Fairview, Oregon 
“The Grafting of Some Maples” 
J. Howard Burton, Co-leader 
Burton's Hilltop Nurseries, 
Casstown, Ohio 


Propagation of Viburnum from 


New- 


11:00 a.m. “The Vegetative Propagation of 
Oaks and Suggested Research Tech- 
nique” 
Dr. Henry S. Skinner, Curator 
National Arboretum, Washington, 
Ee ee 
1:30 p.m. HOLLY ROUND TABLE 

“The Propagation of Holly by Grafting” 
H. Gleason Mattoon, Discussion 
Leader 
The Wilmat Co., Narbeth, Pa. 

“Growing Holly from Cuttings” 
Roger W. Pease, Co-leader 
West Virginia University, 
town, W. Va. 

3:30 p.m. GENERAL PLANT PROPAGA- 
TION CLINIC 
James S. Wells, Moderator 
Koster Nursery, Bridgeton, N. J. 


7:00 p.m. DINNER—-MAIN BALLROOM 
Speaker: Dr. L. C. Chadwick. Slides of 
a recent trip to Europe. 
“European Plants and Gardens.” 
ee 


Roadside Short Course 
Changed 

Word from Wilbur J. Garmhausen 
of the Ohio Department of Highways 
informs us that the popular Short Course 
on Roadside Development, usually held 
early in April, has been changed to a 
fall meeting. This change resulted from 
a questionnaire sent out recently. 73% 
wanted a fall meeting, consequently the 


1953 meeting has been moved back to 
October 6th and 7th. 


Morgan- 


Renewed Menace in 


New Jersey 
Saw Flies Chewing a Wide Swath 
Through West Essex Pin Oaks; 
Scourge Is Spreading 

The sturdy pin oak tree, whose 
branches stretch skyward as high as 100 
feet, is being menaced by an_ insect 
slightly smaller than the length of a 
human fingernail. This menace is the 
saw fly, which in its worm stage of 
development resembles a miniature cater- 
pillar and which considers the leaf of 
the pin oak tree a gastronomic delicacy 
of the highest order. 

And, if the prediction of Harry J. 
Banker, of Trees, Inc., West Orange 
arboreal specialists, proves accurate, the 
pin oak in this area may be faced with 
a blight as serious as those visited an- 
nually upon local trees and plants by 
beetles, such as Japanese and domestic. 

Banker discovered that pin oak leaves 
again were being devoured by saw flies 
while he was driving in Eagle Rock 
Avenue near the Swincfield Bridge in 
Roseland recently. 

“Many of the trees there had all the 
green matter eaten out of their leaves 
with only the lacy skeletons remaining,” 
he said. 

Banker added that signs that the saw 
flies had been at work were visible in pin 
oaks stretching from Roseland, through 
Livingston, Short Hills, and as far east 
as First Mountain in West Orange. 

The current plague is really a repeat 
performance by the saw fly. Records of 
the Essex County Park Commission 
show that the saw fly appeared ‘“‘sudden- 
ly and mysteriously” in the western part 
of the county in 1947 and caused enor- 
mous damage to pin oaks. The pests did 
even more damage in 1948, but then 
disappeared as suddenly as they had 
come. Except for a few in evidence last 
year, the insects did not return until 
this summer. 

The Commission warned in 1948 that 
the insect presented a serious situation 
and would bear close future watch. 

It is a particularly serious problem 
because until recent years, according to 
Banker, the pin oak was believed to be 
immune to the insect pestilence which 
deflower trees and cause local gardeners 
to go slightly mad and it has been recom- 
mended for planting in municipal areas 
by shade tree commissions and home 
builders. 

Banker said the saw flies had been 
able to take hold of the pin oaks in West 
F-sex because municipal spraying to kill 
insects isn’t usually carried on in wooded 
areas such as the section of Roseland 
which he described. 


—Newark Evening News. 











gressive institutional and educational campaign put on to raise sponsible nurserymen. But that one rotten apple can sure do 


and maintain the high standards set by so many good re- 


a lot of harm. 
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Experiences In Summer Transplanting of Trees 


1EODORE F. MATHIEU 
Department of Horticulture 
Ohio State University 


By 


[he summer moving of trees has been 
and to a large extent still is a subject 
about which little of real value to the 
field man is known. At least not enough 


known about the subject to make it 
safe generally to move trees when the 
trees are full leaf and/or in bloom. 


When considering the preparation of 


this talk I felt that I needed to get much 
more information than I had at hand 
from my own experiences. Consequent- 
ly, I sent out data sheets to arborists and 
to men d research in summer trans- 
plantins trees. The response was 
excellent and the information that these 
men sent in has been invaluable in 
making sible to have for you some- 
thing | is worth your time listening 
to. In to give credit where it is 
due I shall quote directly from the 
various sources. I should like to ex- 
press my thanks and appreciation to all 
of these men for their courtesy and 
cooperat 

It is w known to all of you that 
the proper use of water in the ball of 
the tree praying on the foliage helps 
considera in preventing the death of 
trees moved in full leaf. However, in 
moving of wildling trees water is some- 
times difficult to get, if not impossible. 
The use of anti-dessicants has been pro- 
moted and some research has been done 
with their use. Information on their use 
by field men, so far as I could gather, 
has not been observed in a sufficient 
number of cases, or has been slighted to 
such an extent, that not enough is 
known yet to make definite recommenda- 
tions their use. We know too 
little yet do this. The same applies 
to growth hormones. If this talk does 
nothing more than to stimulate more 
research reports from field practices 
and observations, all of us will have 
made one more step in the right direc- 
tion. 

Quotes from data sent in from the 
field observation and research: 

Norman Armstrong, White Plains. 
New York. 

‘“‘At various times I have moved small 
trees from one to three-inch caliper in 
summer (July and August) they 
act the ne as trees moved at other 
times moved a 33-inch American 
Elm the t week in May. Encountered 
rock formation under it, tree stood 
tipped for three days at about 40° 
angle while we chipped and lasted the 
pointed stone away. It was June 3 when 








This old fashioned tree mover looks a bit complicated and untrustworthy 


the job was completed. The tree 
as though it had not been moved 
Have taken maples from nurseries late 
in May or early June when new growth 
was incomplete and very soft; results 
entirely satisfactory moved dog- 
woods from nursery in last week in Au- 
gust and first week in September with 
perfect results . . . while the above are 
not actually summer moving, they are 
very close to it . I am inclined to 
think a tree can be moved any time if it 
is given proper care after transplanting; 
also that late fall and mid-winter prob- 
ably poorest time to transplant. 

While moving a 19-inch maple (a 
wildling tree) on a rented tree mover, 
just after the tree was loaded the mover 
collapsed . . . resultant delay caused the 
tree to wilt and perhaps 30% of the 
leaves dropped. I do not believe the 
tree would have wilted otherwise. The 
tree is as good a tree today as any I 
have moved.” 

= im ms * 
Dr. August P. Beilmann, Manager, 
Missouri Botanical Gardens, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

“Some studies of soil temperatures and 
some observations on root growth led 
me to believe that many of our mid- 
western species had a period of dor- 
mancy in summer almost as complete as 
the winter period. This appeared to be 
verified by some summer transplanting 
Mr. C. H. Runyan had done in Cincin- 
nati, Ohio . At the end of a long 


grew 


dry spell in October, we began moving 
small trees in full leaf, including some 
species which are notably difficult to 
transplant . . . These trees were dug in 
the nursery and moved quickly but with- 
out a ball The soil in which they 
were planted was tight and very wet in 
the spring . . . After planting the trees 
received no water and no mulch; the 
soil was very dry and remained so for 
several weeks After moving all 
species slowly lost their leaves long be- 
tore those from the same lot in the nurs- 
ery became dormant.” 
Edward Higgins, Frost and Higgins 
Company, Arlington, Mass. 
“Moved wildling and nursery 
trees (some of which were very 
from Maine to Washington, D. C. and 
Virginia. Plants selected were chosen 
because they were healthy and growing 
luxuriantly. It is important to choose 
specimens growing in a soil comparable 
to the soil in which they are to be 
planted at the new location . . . Use 
growth hormones; backfill with a good 
topsoil mixed with peat and nutrients. 
Take large: ball en wildlinz trees dur- 
ing summer moving than would be 
necessary when trees were dormant. Be 
careful to wrap to prevent sunscald ; pay 
particular attention to drainage. 
Emphasize periodic inspections after 
moving, giving special attention to keep- 
ing the earth around the roots friable. 
Test in order to be certain that water 
content is right and that no toxic condi- 
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tions are being built up in the soil. 
Moved a 22-inch American Beech in 
Washington, D. C.; tree was wrapped 
with burlap, and noticed after three 
weeks that the thin bark under the bur- 
lap was scalded. Removed the burlap 
and the tree came through perfectly all 
right.” 
m % ms * 


Charles F. Irish, Cleveland, Ohio. 


“. .. it is my belief that some trees 
can be moved in late summer with less 
retarding of growth than if moved in 
the winter months. 

The most favorable period is that 
when the period of twig elongation has 
ceased and the wood has matured, but 
before the next twig elongation starts; 
therefore, this favorable period or pe- 
riods for transplanting depends on the 
time of arrested twig elongation and the 
maturity of the wood rather than the 
calendar. The summer moving of trees 
should be planned to be executed in 
accord with the seasonal conditions pres- 
ent that year. 


Certainly by the use of hormones and 
anti-dessicants, we should be able to im- 
prove our practice...” 

One 15-inch American elm was 
moved after a summer rainstorm had 
exposed 75% of the roots; tree was 
lifted with very little soil; soil was 
gravel and fell freely from the roots. 
Tree was transported one-quarter mile 
and replanted in gravelly loam; back- 
fill of Green Thumb peat mixed with 
soil about 1 to 4, and 25 Ibs. of 10-6-4 
fertilizer plus 25 lbs. acid phosphate 
was mixed with the earth—(four yards 
of light topsoil) . . . unnecessary and 
crowded branches removed—tree doing 
very well today. A 20-year-old apple 
(Wealthy) 15-inch D.B.H. with an 
average of 13 inches of terminal growth 
per year, was lifted from a heavy clay 
loam, balled and burlapped; surplus 
twigs and tips removed at once in order 
to check water loss as much as prac- 
tical . . . tree was parched and on dis- 
play for one week, the ball of earth 
being watered and the foliage syringed 
off each evening during the week’s fol- 
lowing moving, but was omitted during 
cool or cold weather. The tree was 
planted in a sandy loam .. . and has 
continued to thrive and reproduce fruit 
as well as any apple tree that we have 
moved during the dormant season.” 


J. J. Levison, Sea Cliff, Long Island, 

New York. 

. . . I would prefer to move trees 
early in the spring, as early as possible 
after the frost is out of the ground, 
and with some trees, like birch, very 
early before the buds open, or very late, 
just before frost .. . Very often in sum- 
mer transplanting, we found various 
vitamin hormones helpful . . . The most 
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notable example of summer transplant- 
ing ... we started on the first of June 
to fill in several acres of land where pre- 
vious to that there was nothing but a 
bay. After all the filling—it left me 
only 12 days to do the planting. I 
wanted to have it ready for the Fourth 
of July and started planting on the 
18th of June. There were over 100 
Linden trees, 14-inch D.B.H. in full 
leaf and we never lost a tree. One 34- 
inch Norway Maple, planted by Hicks 
under my supervision, did well too . . 
Many blue spruce, Japanese maple, etc. 
of all sizes were also moved. In all, 
164 large trees were moved between 
June 18th and the first of July. Did 
not lose a single tree, and all are doing 
very well. Each tree had a sprinkler 
in its top which was regulated day and 
night, depending upon the condition of 
the leaves. The leaves showed wilt when 
there was too much water and they be- 
came dry when there was too little.” 


v 


F. L. O’Rourke, Assistant Professor, 
Horticulture, Michigan State 
College. 

(Excerpts from “The Influence of a 
Plastic Resin In Increasing Survival 
with Summer-Transplanted Evergreens 
Under Severe Conditions.” Paper No. 
1083, Journal Series, Michigan Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station). 

“The vinyl resin latex, now called 
V. L. 600 (B. F. Goodrich Chemical 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio) consists of 
particles .2 micron in diameter sus- 
pended in water . . . usually prepared 
in a concentration consisting of approxi- 
mately 51% solids . . . Stock prepara- 
tion is diluted with four parts water... 
with a small amount of wetting agent, 
approximately .1 per cent sodium lauryl 
sulphate added to the suspension 
plants were sprayed with an ordinary 
garden type sprayer to the point of in- 
cipient run-off . . . allowed to dry 15 
to 20 minutes and were then dug and 
set in a new location—Four to six-inch 
white spruce moved on June 25 to a 
field very low in soil moisture. The new 
shoots were quite soft and tender and 
wilted rapidly after the trees were dug. 
The wilting was more pronounced with 
the shoots on the untreated trees .. . 
Trees were dug bare rooted with scanty 
roots. ‘Trees moved June 14th, both 
check trees and treated trees, all sur- 
vived. Trees moved June 28th, all sur- 
vived. Trees moved July 12th, treated 
100% survival, untreated 64% survival. 
Trees moved August 2nd, treated 79% 
survival, untreated 28% survival. Trees 
moved August 23rd, treated 43% sur- 
vival, untreated 28% survival. 

“On July 7th, this experiment was 
repeated with slightly larger trees—all 
dug bare rooted and transplanted to a 
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dry cultivated area . . . no water was 
used either for transplanting or subse- 
quent irrigation . . . After one month, 
all untreated trees were dead, 75% of 
treated trees still green . . . two months 
after planting, 25% of sprayed trees 
were in good condition, and may be ex- 
pected to survive. 

“Tests which were made with balled 
evergreens in several nurseries showed 
that survival, and particularly condition, 
was favored by the application of a latex 
spray before transplanting. 

“The cessation of growth which nor- 
mally takes place in all plants as a result 
of transplanting is often prolonged as a 
result of treating with this plastic resin 
. . » but the plant usually regains any 
loss due to delayed growth renewal by 
more vigorous production of new shoots 
when growth finally begins . . . notably 
Taxus species are sprayed with latex 
and allowed to remain undisturbed, 
there is a temporary retardation in 
growth . . . the results of this season’s 
investigations are only indicative . . 
further trials are needed to determine 
the response of individual species, the 
optimum concentration of the latex as 
related to plant species and condition of 
growth, and the possible value of the 
addition of accessory substances. 


“Since this experiment, many nurs- 
eries throughout the State of Michigan 
have used this material as an aid in 
transplanting and have reported favor- 
able results.” (The complete paper from 
which these excerpts were taken will be 
published in Volume 34, Proc. Amer. 
Soc. Hort. Sci.) 

a 
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Eames Tree Experts, Plainfield, 
New Jersey. 


“Moved five Norway spruces, 45 to 
50 feet high, nursery stock in June; 
backfilled with topsoil and peat moss. 
No other special treatment . . . horse- 
chestnut 40 to 50 feet high, wildling, in 
full leaf and full bloom . . . no root 
pruning but soaked ball with water one 
day before moving . . . backfilled with 
topsoil and peat, no other nutrients 
. .. tree was puddled in with water... 
no appreciable effect on condition of 
tree, and it has done very well since.” 


% o % 
Oscar F. Warner, Waterbury, 
Connecticut. 


“Moved apple, elm, pin and red oak, 
sugar maple and white pine, four to 
nine inch D.B.H. in considerable num- 
bers . . . root pruned before moving; 
tree with six inch to nine inch ball per 
inch of D.B.H. of tree; backfilled with 
high nitrogenous fertilizer and surface 
mulch. This pre-moving treatment done 
one growing season before moving. 


(Continued on Page 22) 
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I ilor with a sweetheart in 
every the tree man finds it difficult 
to s ; a favorite tree. He loves 
the lis favoritism is born rather 
of | of the hour. He chooses a 
tree fits a site, or thrives on a 
give! because it grows slowly, 
or possibl st because it has dark red 
fo] tumn. Yet even in his im- 
part deplores the too frequent 
use of species which break badly during 
sleet ms, or are particularly ravaged 
by pe hat are difficult to maintain. 
Cony he cherishes the wish that 
cert yecies were planted more fre- 
quent Vly candidate for the latter 
cat e hemlock. 

Its Faults 

Befo tolling the virtues of this 
tre remember two of its weak- 
nes do this we will never plant 
i at do not supply abundant 

moisture. Nor will we be- 

come ssed by its beauty that we 

“ extensive roadside planting 

place se to highways that it will 

ad iazards of winter driving by 

col yw and ice which melt re- 
lu r its shade. 
[ts Beauty 

more beautiful conifer 

tha mlcok. It is stately with 


no! stiffness of the more formal 
evel Nor is this beauty restricted 
to sI . of an age class. The loveli- 
uvenile seedling persists in 
ree. Regardless of age, the 
cularly whorled horizontal 
op graceful feathery foliage 
com] f half inch needles that are 
n shortest and darkest of all 
s. Tossed by the breeze to 
ndersides, two white bands 
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Majestic Hemlocks 


of breathing pores makes the needles less 
somber. They form the ever-changing 
patterns of the rippling stream of break- 
ing surf. 

Even the small abundant cones are 
friendly as they hang pale green in sum- 
mer or nut brown when the deciduous 
trees put on their gayest dresses. 

Its Culture 

Save for the prerequisite of abundant 
and constant soil moisture already men- 
tioned no difficult set of cultured re- 
quirements hamper those who would 
grow this tree. It is not particular as 
to soil. It is tolerant of shade. It 
propagates readily by seed. It is not 
difficult to transplant. When first set 
out, however, especially under fairly 
dense shade, it sometimes becomes estab- 
lished slowly during the first several 
years and then grows rapidly. 

Its Adaptability 

No other tree is more adaptable to 

the varying needs of the average home 


in Sleeping Giant 


Park, Conn. 


owner. Planted alone it makes a cred- 
itable specimen tree. Clumped with 
other trees, especially with other hem- 
locks, it seems to love their company. 
Pruning and shearing are so well tol- 
erated that it may be used for hedges. 
Less severely cut, it is easily shaped to 
hide or soften many unwanted features 
of the garden. 


Its Ease of Maintenance 


Hemlock requires a minimum of labor 
and expenditure for maintenance. Even 
the ground beneath it is practically self- 
policing. Against this weigh the hours 
of raking required by such trees as the 
sycamore or horse chestnut. Under win- 
ter’s burdens of snow and sleet it bows 
and so weathers many a storm unbroken. 
It is hardy and requires no special pro- 
tection against low temperatures. 


Its Susceptibility to Pests 
Few trees are less subject to insect 


(Continued on Page 21) 
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Autumn Color 


By Donatp WyMANn 


The Arnold Arboretum 
Reprinted from Arnoldia, Vol. 12, No. 8 
October, 1952 


All indications point to a splendid dis- 
play of autumn color this fall. There 
has been plenty of sunshine during Sep- 
tember and rainfall has not been exces- 
sive. The nights during the first week of 
October have been very cool. All these 
indications thus point to the combina- 
tion of conditions that should produce 
a fine display of color during the next 
week. 

The eastern United States is for- 
tunately located in one of the few re- 
gions of the world where brilliant au- 
tumn coloration of foliage prevails. 
There is only one small region in the 
southern hemisphere, and that in South 
America. In the northern hemisphere, 
there is a large region in eastern Asia, 
including central and northern Japan, 
and a small region in the southwestern 
part of Europe. In North America, the 
region characterized by brilliant autumn 
foliage extends from the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence to Florida and westward to 
the Great Plains, areas which are blessed 
with extensive deciduous hardwood for- 
ests and considerable rainfall. Here the 
general climatic conditions are often just 
what is needed to produce that lovely 
phonomenon of nature—the autumn 
coloration of deciduous foliage. 

In North America the most brilliant 
displays of autumn color are of course 
in southeastern Canada, the northeastern 
United States and in certain other areas 
at higher altitudes. The further south 
one goes, the less brilliant is the display 
of autumn color, particularly in areas 
along the seacoast. In the higher alti- 
tudes of the South, such as the Blue 
Ridge Mountains and the Great 
Smokies, the color is just as brilliant as 
in the northeastern United States. 


It should be pointed out that it is 
chiefly in areas of predominantly de- 
ciduous forests that autumn color dis- 
plays are best, and such forested areas 
occur only in two general regions in the 
world. Plants growing in deciduous 
forests in tropical regions usually drop 
their leaves towards the end of the dry 
season. Since these leaves usually dry 
up before they fall (because of lack of 
water), they do not often develop bril- 
liant colors. In the case of plants grow- 
ing in deciduous forests in temperate 
regions—especially in areas with ample 
rainfall equally distributed throughout 
the year—the leaves fall at the approach 


of cold weather, and because the plants 
have been well supplied with water, 
leaves of many trees do change color 
before they fall. This gorgeous phe- 
nomenon is what focuses our attention 
on the woods and forests at this time 
each year. 

In some years, the autumn color is 
much more pronounced than in others. 
There are always plants, the foliage of 
which turn yellow in the fall, but it is 
the brilliant reds and gorgeous scarlets 
which, in combination with the yellows, 
make autumn color of outstanding 
beauty. It is chiefly the reds and scar- 
lets which are intensified by the right 
climatic conditions. 

Leaves are green because they contain 
a complex material called chlorophyll. 
This is essential to the growth of all 
plants, except the saprophytes and a few 
parasites, for it is through the action of 
chlorophyll that the plant can manufac- 
ture the food it requires from crude 
chemicals in the presence of light and 
heat. Chlorophyll is a highly complex 
chemical material, being continually 
manufactured in the leaf and at the 
same time being continually broken- 
down. Ordinarily, the rate of its 
breakdown about equals the rate of its 
manufacture. In the fall, the rate of 
chlorophyll manufacture is gradually re- 
duced, although the rate of its decom- 
position is maintained. The exact cause 
for this phenomenon is not fully un- 
derstood, but the accumulation of waste 
products in the leaf may be the prin- 
cipal cause. 


Why Leaves are Yellow 


A certain stage is reached when there 
is little if any chlorophyll manufactured. 
Most of the chlorophyll already made 
eventually is destroyed. This is the 
reason why leaves are yellow, for the 
two yellow pigments usually present, 
carotin and xanthophyll, are continually 
masked by the chlorophyll. When most 
of the chlorophyll is destroyed, these pig- 
ments become apparent. “These same 
coloring materials are present in large 
quantities in egg yolk, carrots, and in 
some yellow flowers. 

When green plants are taken into 
dark places, such as a cellar, the leaves 
often turn yellow. Also, young shoots 
appearing for the first time under the 
dark conditions of the cellar are usually 
yellow. This is explained by the fact 
that chlorophyll is manufactured only 
in the presence of light. When light is 
absent, plants are unable to manufacture 
new chlorophyll and the yellow pigments 
become predominant as soon as all the 
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previously manufactured chlorophyll has 
been destroyed. 

The gradual cessation of chlorophyll 
manufacture and the final breakdown of 
all that previously made, complete the 
first stage in autumn coloration. This is 
the reason for certain plants becoming 
yellow. There are some plants, like 
some magnolias for instance, the leaves 
of which do not turn yellow, but change 
from green directly to brown. For some 
reason, the breakdown of the chlorophyll 
does not start soon enough or is not 
complete enough to result in the appear- 
ance of the yellow pigments. The yel- 
low color does appear in the foliage of 
many other plants regardless of the 
weather conditions. There is an interest- 
ing high degree of individuality in cer- 
tain species. Red maple, for instance, 
usually turns a good red in the fall, but 
certain individuals may color yellow. 
The same can be said of sugar maples 
and several other plants. This is a most 
interesting physiological problem worthy 
of considerable investigation. 


Why Leaves are Red 


The gorgeous beauty of most autumn 
color combinations results from the bril- 
liant reds and scarlets, together with the 
vellows. The sassafras, some of the 
maples, oaks, sumacs, sourwood, tupelo, 
and other plants are particularly out- 
standing for their brilliant red autumn 
color. These plants are most interesting 
in that the brilliance of their color ap- 
parently varies from year to year. The 
red in their leaves is caused by a third 
pigment called anthocyanin, which re- 
sults in some way from the accumulation 
of sugars and tannins in the leaf. In 
some of the maples valued for their 
sugar production, it is probably the 
sugars which cause this red color. The 
oaks, however, being rich in tannins 
probably owe their high autumn colora- 
tion to the presence of these. 

There are two factors necessary in 
the production of red autumn color. 
The first is light. There must be warm, 
bright, sunny days in the fall, during 
which time the leaves naturally manu- 
facture a great deal of sugar. Secondly, 
such days must be followed by cool 
nights, during which the temperature is 
below 45° F. Plant physiologists have 
shown definitely that, under such condi- 
tions, there is little or no translocation 
of sugars and other materials from the 
leaf to other parts of the plant. In other 
words, when cool nights occur, following 
warm, bright sunny days, sugars and 
other materials are “trapped” in the 

(Continued on Next Page) 
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leave cumulation of these prod- 
ucts the manufacture of the red 
anth 

Ch ination of these factors is 
well tood when one observes a cer- 
tain tree that may be red only on that 
side ex to the sun. Other leaves 
not directly in the sun’s rays may be 
green or yellow. Leaves exposed to the 
sun | een able to manufacture more 
sugal vhich when accumulated and 
“trappe n the leaves by cold night 
temperatures may result in the red color. 
It is ting to note that trees and 
shrub wing in swamps and other low 
places often among the first to color 
in the fall, simply because they are in 
such places that cold air first settles on 
still night 

With these points in mind, it can be 
easily seen why there is so much diver- 
gence of opinion about autumn color. 
When plants are located so that they 
receive full sunlight, especially in the 
late afternoons during the early fall, 
they should be expected to show pro- 
nounced color if the weather conditions 
have been favorable. On the other hand, 
if a plant grows in the shade where it 
receives direct sunlight, it cannot be 
expecté have marked autumn color. 

One species in the Arboretum annual- 
ly demonstrates this point. There is a 
splendid plant of Fothergilla monticola 
in the shrub collection of the Arboretum. 
This plant is exposed to full sunlight, 
while the shrub collection is in the lowest 
spot in Arboretum, so one would 
normally expect plants there to color if 
any did. In years when the climate con- 
ditions have favored autumn color for- 
mation, this particular plant of Fother- 
gilla n sla is gorgeously colored red 
and yellow—on the western side. On 
the eastern side, where the foliage is 
shaded from the late afternoon sun, the 
foliage erely colored yellowish and 
does not show the brilliant contrasts of 
red and yellow. Fortunately all plants 
do 1 yw such great variation in au- 
tum! when one side is compared 
with but it is a fact, that the 
wester! e usually has the deepest col- 
ored { when there has been plenty 
of suns} This point should be kept 
in mind in planting, locations and plants 
bein d that would show to best 
advantage during the period of autumn 
color 

dull Autumn Coloration 

Aw cloudy fall, sometimes with 
much will restrict the formation 
of bright colors in the foliage. With 
insuffic sunlight, the sugar produc- 
tion is greatly reduced, and with warm 
nights, what little sugar has been manu- 
factured in the leaves can be readily 
transported to the trunk and roots where 
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it has no effect on the color of the 
foliage. 

The leaves of many evergreens change 
color in autumn. Some of the junipers 
and arborvitaes are listed in the follow- 
ing groups. Some pines may turn yel- 
low, but usually such color lasts only 
for a short time, the leaves quickly 
turning brown. This is particularly true 
of those evergreen leaves which are nor- 
mally shed each year, and although the 
autumn color may not be conspicuous in 
many evergreen plants, nevertheless it is 
evident on close examination. 

All leaves eventually turn brown. 
This is not an autumn color, but is 
merely the result of the death, and in 
some cases the decay of the plant tissue. 
Sometimes, the leaves turn brown while 
they still remain on the tree, as in the 
American beech and in some of the oaks. 
In other cases, like the sugar maple and 
the spicebush, the leaves drop from the 
plants while they are still brightly col- 
ored and turn brown afterwards. 

Autumn color is then a physiological 
phenomenon which is very complex. 
There are plants the leaves of which will 
always turn yellow regardless of current 
climate conditions, but many of the 
plants with red fall foliage will be strik- 
ing in appearance only when warm, sun- 
shiny days prevail, followed by nights 
with temperatures below 45° F. The 
sugar formation in the leaf, the amount 
of sunshine received by the plants, and 
the temperature of the air are three 
variable factors which to a large degree 
control coloration. 


Woody Plants with Autumn Color 


The following plants are listed ac- 
cording to their most conspicuous au- 
tumn color. As has been explained above, 
these may change from year to year, 
depending on climate conditions. For 
instance, some years Cladrastis lutea 
will be yellow, other years the same 
trees will be purplish. The degree of 
color may also depend on soil conditions, 
it being a well-known fact that pin oaks, 
for instance, which have received heavy 
applications of nitrogenous fertilizers, 
will have a much deeper red color than 
those grown on poor soils without such 
fertilizers. With these qualifications in 
mind, the following lists are offered. 


Autumn Color—Red 


Acer circinatum 
ginnala 
mandshuricum 
nikoense 
palmatum 
rubrum—red and yellow 

schlesingeri—very early red 

spicatum—orange and scarlet 
saccharum—red and yellow 
tataricum—red to yellow 





Amelanchier spicatum—yellow to red 
laevis—yellow to red 
Berberis, many species 
Carpinus caroliniana 
Cornus alba 
florida 
mas 
stolonifera 
Cotinus americanus 
coggygria 
Crataegus lavallei—bronze-red 
nitida—orange to red 
phaenopyrum 
Enkianthus campanulatus 
perulatus 
Fuonymus alata 
atropurpurea 
sachalinensis 
Fothergilla species—red and yellow 
Franklinia alatamaha—red and yellow 
Liquidambar styraciflua—red and 
vellow 
Malus dawsoniana—red and yellow 
Nemopanthus mucronatus 
Nyssa sylvatica 
Oxydendrum arboreum 
Parrotia persica—red to yellow 
Parthenocissus quinquefolia 
tricuspidata 
Prunus maximowiczi 
sargenti 
Pyrus communis 
pyrifolia 
ussuriensis 
Quercus borealis 
coccinea 
palustris 
velutina 
Rhododendron calendulaceum 








schlippenbachi 
vaseyi 

Rhus aromatica 
copallina—shining red 
glabra 
radicans—red and yellow 
typhina 

Rosa rugosa—red and yellow 
setigera 


virginiana—red and yellow 
Sassafras albidum—red, yellow to 
orange 
Sorbus aucuparia 
discolor 
folgneri 
Spiraea prunifolia—glossy red 
Stewartia koreana—orange to red 
Syringa oblata dilatata 
Vaccinium species 
Viburnum dentatum 
lantana—deep red ‘ 
prunifolium 
tomentosum—velvety, dull red 


Autumn Color—Reddish to Reddish 
Purple 





Cornus racemosa 

Fraxinus americana 

Gaultheria procumbens 

Gaylusaccia brachycera 
(Continued on Page 14) 





See? Saw! 


RayMonp E. LEE, 
Ralph Synnestvedt & Associates, 


Glenview, Ill. 


There’s a lot of truth in the old saw, 
“There is nothing new under the sun.” 
And there’s nothing more deflating than 
to work out some bright idea, only to 
discover that someone else has patented 
it long ago. Conversely, there are few 
experiences more heartening than to suc- 
cessfully apply some unorthodox sugges- 
tion and find that it works. 

Some time ago I overheard an Eastern 
arborist claim that he used his twelve- 
inch chain saw for roughing out cavities. 
Sounded fishy. But recently, as I gazed 
at a long narrow trunk cavity and con- 
sidered the amount of electric and hand 
chiselling involved, that flighty sugges- 
tion about the chain saw occurred to me. 
Our 23-inch one man Homelite saw was 
sitting on the truck. Why not? 

Experience has taugh us to use a 
separate line held by a ground man when 
using the saw upstairs. But Ray, my 
number one rookie, looked up incredu- 
lously when I demanded the chain saw. 

“Whachagondowidit?” he asked as 
he lugged the saw over. ‘“‘Ain’t no bull 
cuts in that tree.” 

“Gonna dig out this cavity.” 

“Yer nuts.” Ray is nothing if not 


outspoken. 
“Never mind. Gimme the blade.” 
Ray has been climbing just long 


enough to realize that tree work is full 
of ups and downs—most of them un- 
expected. But he shook his head sadly 
as he tied on the saw and adjusted the 
ladder to my liking. As the saw began 
to pop, I heard a mutter to the effect 
that Lee had climbed one tree too many. 
But I was too engrossed with the experi- 
ment to squelch him. 

The Eastern man had said something 
about sticking the end-of the saw into 
the wood. At half speed I gingerly 
pointed the saw at the cavity, half ex- 
pecting it to run wildly up the tree, as 
our big Mall will do unless the bumpers 
are against the log. The teeth met the 
punky wood in the center of the scar. 

Nothing happened. The saw sang, I 
sweated, and Ray laughed. 

“Won't work,” he chortled. 

“Shaddap.” I took a death grip on 
the top handle. Either this gag would 
work or Ray was going to get the saw 
smack on his nasty smirking face. I 
gunned the saw and leaned heavily on 
the gas tank. 

The saw snorted in surprise at this 
novel treatment and proceeded to bury 
six inches of its chain and guide bar in 
the tree. I bore down and, mirable 
dictu, it cut downwards. Ray stopped 
laughing. 


— _ ? 
K27CC4... 


“Gimme some slack,” I gasped as the 
chain veered toward the edge of the 
scar, threatening to cut my proposed 
bark edge into wood pulp. He eased up 
on the saw line and in a matter of 
minutes I had outlined one side of the 
upper half of the cavity. I made two 
passes down the middle and one to out- 
line the other side. 


“Nothing to it,” I yelled as a slab of 
wood two feet long, an inch wide and 


six inches thick flew past my nose. “This, 


gadget beats as it sweeps as it cleans. 
Watch this.” I raised the saw to a 45- 
degree angle upwards and jammed it at 
the top ““V”’ of the cavity. 

Luckily fifteen years of tree skinning 
have given me pretty good arm muscles 
and I was able to fight off the little 
beast as it grabbed the top bark, leaped 
up the trunk and then jumped out in a 
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vicious attempt to scalp me. Ray hauled 
on his line and yelled, the saw snarled, 
and I swore. 

“Guess you gotta keep it pointed 
down,” he suggested when this flurry 
was over. 

* * oS us 

To cut a long story short, the use of 
the saw cut at least four hours from 
the time estimated for the job. It 
worked faster and more easily than 
electric or pneumatic tools, at least in 
this one red oak. After some practice 
I found I could outline and dovetail to 
an extent that only a little chiseling was 
necessary before the final trace. The 
23-inch model seems a little large for the 
job; perhaps an 18-inch or 12-inch would 
be easier to handle. 

No doubt other men have tried the 
same thing, perhaps with more success. 





COMPLETE LINE OF TREE SURGERY SUPPLIES 


The best in tools and equipment for tree work. 


The quickest and most dependable service. 


Send for our catalogue and prices 


Fruit Growers of Chester County, Inc. 
. West Chester, Pa. 











tree spraying. 
—DDT sprays. 


—DDT sprays. 


B. G, PRATT CO. 





CONTROL INSECTS WITH PRATTS SPRAYS 


Pratt’s Sprays are formulated for use in mist or hydraulic sprayers 
to give the greatest degree of safety and effectiveness in the dor- 
mant spraying of shade trees and evergreens. 

SCALECIDE—The oldest and best known dormant oil spray. Con- 
tains 96% highly refined, highly paraffinic, dewaxed oil. 
greater safety and effectiveness in the control of scale and other 
over-wintering insects on shade trees, evergreens and ornamentals. 
PRATT’S SUMMER SPRA-OIL—A miscible 97% white oil type 
summer oil. For use as a dormant oil spray on ornamentals, ever- 
greens and conifers where a lighter oil is desired. 


PRATT’S SHADE TREE OIL—A 96% superior type oil for shade 


For 


PRATT’S E-25% DDT—An emulsifiable DDT for use in water— 
PRATT’S S-30% DDT—A DDT solution in a solvent for use in oil 


Order Pratt’s Sprays From Your Distributor 
Bulletins Available—Pratt’s Oil Sprays—Pratt’s Sprays for Mist 
Blowers and Hydraulic Spraying 


Insecticides 


Hackensack, N. J. 
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New Mall 2MG Chain Saw 
The SHP, 29 lb. MALL 2MG 


chain saw—claimed to be the ultimate 
power per pound boasts 
ictive features. It is com- 

-cutting weight to a 
automatic chain, sprocket 
sures constant cutting 
new one-hand rewind 
tip power control, auto- 
360° bar indexing feature 
safety stop button all add 
iency and easier handling. 
2MG engine has an all 


in chai A 
eight ney 
pletel 
minimun \r 
and bar 
lubri 

starter 


my 
i he 


nath 
and foc 
to great it 


The MALI 








position float type carburetor, dust and 
rain proof magneto and utilizes every 
ounce of combustible energy from the 
gasoline. Sleek—with sparkling chrome 
plated fittings the new MALL 2MG 
Chain Saw is efficiency plus. 





BIG TREE MOVER | 


Handles up to 12-inch trees. 


} for easy loading and 


Ui ° forward’ for balanced 


Tw fits any standard 
/ Sur ture removable for other 


ise for years by nur- 
park departments all 
over the United States. 


Write for detailed specifications and prices. 
old on terms if desired. 


Williams & Harvey Nurseries 


P. O. Box 7068, Country Club Station, 
Kansas City 2, Mo. 
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PRUNE TREES 





Cu: costs, save time, do better-work. Use elec- 
trical tools on every job beyond the reach of 
highline power. With electric hedge trimmers, 


grass clippers, saws, drills, hammers, spades, 
tampers and other electrical equipment, one 
man can do the work of several. You can have 
electricity avatlable anywhere with Onan Port- 
able Electric Plants. Mounted on dollies, Onan 
Electric Plants can be wheeled right to the job. 
Plenty of plug-in electric power is instantly 
available Many lightweight A.C. and D.C. 


models 


400 to 5,000 watts. 





m | ELECTRIC PLANTS 








Model 102 AH-115M 


MOVE TREES 


Wat Coupon Today! 


Special folder describes all Onan 
lightweight portable plants. 





D. W. ONAN & SONS INC. 
7509 Univers.ty Ave., Minneapolis 14, Minn. 


| 
| 
| Send FREE FOLDER on Portable Plants. 
| 
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A Good Chain Saw Sharpener 

Meakins-McKinnon, Inc., Lockport, 
N. Y. announces the manufacture of 
their new product, SHARP-MASTER. 
This unit is the world’s only portable 
precision Power Chain Saw Sharpener. 
SHARP-MASTER  precision-sharpens 
all makes of chisel tooth chains to the 
correct horizontal and vertical angles, 
cutting teeth to equal lengths. SHARP- 
MASTER does this in less than 20 
minutes . . . cutting labor costs 75%. 


SHARP-MASTER is light weight, 


quick to set up and easy to operate... 
right on a chain saw guide bar, requir- 
ing NO tools. 


SHARP-MASTER is 





equipped with diamond-hard, high speed 
Carbide Burrs, so long-lasting that they 
will sharpen over 100 chains. These 
Carbide Burrs can be resharpened, with- 
out loss of size, at just a fraction of 
their original cost. SHARP-MASTER 
is now available to all chain saw users. 
Detailed information regarding 
SHARP-MASTER may be obtained 
from Meakins-McKinnon, Inc., Lock- 
port, N. Y. 


-cianasgieielllliuaidamiainae 
What—When—Where 

December 11-12. Land*cape Garden- 
ers Conference, Michigan State College, 
East Lansing. 

December 12-13. Plant Propagators 
Society, Wade Park Manor, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

January 19-21. Ohio Short Course 
for Arborists, Landscape Gardeners and 
Nurserymen. Neil House, Columbus, 
Ohio. 

January 22. Connecticut Tree Pro- 
tective Association. Stratfield Hotel, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


January 22-23. Indiana Arborists’ 
Association. Union Building, Lafayette, 
Indiana. 

February 2-3. National Arborist 
Association. Hotel Warwick, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

February 11-13. Midwest Chapter 


Meeting, N.S.T.C. Cosmopolitan Ho- 
tel, Denver, Colorado. 

March 20-21. Southern Chapter 
meeting, N.S.T.C. Charleston, South 
Carolina. 

March 23-27. Tree Wardens, Ar- 
borists and Utilities Conference. Univ. 
of Massachusetts, Amherst. 
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NEW LIFE in minutes! 


for wornout saw chains 

















e e e the precision power sharpener that every 
chain saw owner needs. In less than 20 minutes, 
SHARP-MASTER can sharpen your chisel tooth 
chains exactly. SHARP-MASTER cuts your sharpen- 
ing labor cost 75%! SHARP-MASTER is portable, 
light weight, quick to set up and easy to operate. 
SHARP-MASTER’S equipped with diamond-hard 
Carbide Burrs, so long-lasting that they will sharpen 
over 100 chains. And best of all, these Carbide Burrs 
can be resharpened for just a fraction of their 
original cost. NGS 






¥ 
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DON’T WAIT! 


Fill in and send us this coupon and we'll rush you 
complete information about SHARP-MASTER, the 
new precision chain saw sharpener. 


MEAKINS-Mckhinnon 
ucorporated 


INURE coccscsosca ca sosvesvennceion saeise ne caunnaieessoxianeweeiaics 378 NIAGARA ST. ole 4-Je) om N. Y. 
NNW ores cca ctecasnesnscvatccicoossanescentses ee ZONE........STATE..... 
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Autumn Colors 
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BE PREPARED 
BARTLETT TREE SURGERY 
SUPPLIES 


are available for the prevention of dam- 
age by snow, ice and wind. Don’t let Old 
Man Winter get you down. 

Bartlett WE Combination Pruner and 
Saw 


























will ease your work and Bartlett Tree 
Bracing Materials will prevent many a 
broken limb. 





Lag Hook 





Swivel 
Loop Nut 


Ask for Catalog No. 33 and our 1953 
price list, 


Bartlett Mfg. Co. 


3003 E. Grand Blvd., Box 28 
Detroit 2, Mich. 




















Daphne mezereum 
Davidia involucrata 
Elaeagnus angustifolia 
Eucommia ulmoides 
Euonymus bungeana semipersistens 
Fraxinus excelsior 
Hibiscus syriacus 
Juglans species 
Laburnum species 
Ligustrum vulgare 
Lonicera fragrantissima 

syringantha 

thibetica 
Lycium halimifolium 
Magnolia—most species 
Malus—many species 
Polygonum auberti 
Potentilla species 
Prunus persica 
Quercus robur 
Robinia species 
Salix blanda 

pentandra 
Sophora japonica 
Vitex negundo 


Autumn Blooming Shrubs 


The display of color in the fall not 
only consists of colored foliage and 
bright colored fruits, but also includes 
the flowers of a few late blooming shrubs 
and vines. “The sweet autumn clematis 
(Clematis paniculata) and the fleecevine 
(Polygonum auberti) are two vines 
whose white flowers have considerable 
merit in the fall. 

Elscholtzia stauntoni is a fall flower- 
ing shrub from China which grows about 
four feet tall and has many spikes of 
small lilac colored flowers. It was first 
introduced into this country in 1905, 
and although it has not found its way 
into many gardens, it is listed by several 
nurseries. 

Franklinia alatamaha in the Arnold 
Arboretum begins to bloom about the 
first of September and continues until 
frost kills flower buds and leaves. The 
plants this year do not have many of 
their pure white, waxy flowers, due in 
large measure to the serious set-back the 
plants received in the prolonged drought 
this summer. Usually at this time they 
are covered with flowers. Though this 
native American plant is usually grown 
in the south as a tree, it is grown in the 
Arnold Arboretum as a_ shrub, with 
many branches from the base of the 
plant. When grown in this manner, 
winter killing is not nearly as severe as 
it is when the plant is grown as a tree, 
and, also, soil can be mounded around 
the base of the plant to aid in winter 
protection. 

There are several members of the 
Lespedeza clan which are in bloom now. 
One of the most conspicuous this year is 
Lespedeza japonica, almost impossible to 
find in nursery catalogues, but a hand- 

(Continued on Page 16) 
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BASAL BARK SPRAYING IS EFFECTIVE 
ALL MONTHS OF THE YEAR! 


Dow’s proved brush killers control 


brush and trees in any season 





When your spraying program includes dormant 
season basal bark treatment of brush and trees in 
addition to regular foliage spraying, you keep your 
crews busy and your application equipment in use 
more months each year. 


Winter has been established as a good time for 
basal bark application. This important maintenance 
practice—spraying Esteron“ 245 in oil on the basal 
15 inches of brush stems or tree trunks—has 
proved its worth on many miles of roadside and 
right-of-way spraying. 


Esteron 245 contains the powerful low volatility 


THE DOW CHEMICAL 


Agricultural Chemical Department 


MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


In Canada: Dow Chemical Company of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Canada 


COMPANY 


propylene glycol butyl ether esters of 2,4,5-T. Fuel 
oil, kerosene or diesel oil serves as the carrier— 
special oils are not necessary. Esteron Brush Killer, 
a mixture of low volatility propylene glycol butyl 
ether esters of 2,4-D and 2,4,5-T, is also effective for 
basal treatment and can be used with either hand or 
power equipment. Stump treatment with either of 
these products can be done in any season, and 
makes manual cutting effective as a brush control 
measure, 


Dow sales and technical men are available for con- 


sultation and assistance. Call or write your nearest 
Dow sales office. 





CHEMICALS 


INDISPENSABLE TO INDUSTRY 


AND AGRICULTURE 
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IKUEMMERLING SAYS: 


For best protection against the cold winter 


Don’t lose your tree trimmers because they get caught some cold day 
without warm clothing. 


BIB OVERALLS 
ynstruction Bib Overalls that go over all warm clothing— 
Cut tT W ind 
eral sizes larger. 


TUG-O-WAR JACKETS 


i Var jacket — that can be washed —to put over warm 
sweater or wool shirts. 


HOODED SWEAT SHIRTS 


Heav louble thick, hooded sweat shirts—small, medium, large. 


BOOTS 


Flee ned boots—lined to the toe. 
GALOSH 
F stant, light weight, five buckle galosh—swell for tree 
trimmers 
Sizes to fit over boots or shoes 
PRUNER POLES 
10 1 ’ feet pruner poles in Basswood or Western Hemlock. 
Kal Kuommorlng : Suc. 
401 CHERRY AVE. N. E. CANTON 2, OHIO 





















































We asl 
the 


] 


— learn 


1 the men who use tree trimmers what feature 





ify for the perfect trimmer. Then we listened 
and put their practical suggestions into 
our new tree trimmers. Check the 6 big features. 


Big 
Features 





YOU NEED PORTER'S 
ONE-HAND PRUNERS, TOO 


No bet hand pruners are made 


All-steel heat- 
treated head. 

Special double steel 
hook practically 


























than I DuraCut and DuraShear eliminates bending, 
for work on shrubs, bushes, vines, | accom breaking, and twist- 
etc. Equipy with Plastisol cushion ing even when 
Grips tk von't slip nor blister abused. 
hands P thumb lock prevents Heat-treated alloy 
pinc hin ( pee blades of heat- yf steel blade cuts easily 
treate — holds cutting edge. 
f P “pueacut a Pivot bolt stays tight 
4 (Anvil Type) and reduces friction. 
- He for fast, Spring located so it can’t 
fg weed catch or interfere when 
. $2 5. cutting. 
: $3.95 Available with solid 8’, 10’ 
List or 12’ poles or jointed poles. 
i ag ml price See your supplier for complete 
4 1e . 
i : ag Sigg line of Porter Pruners or write 
4 élean for catalog. 
i i cuts. 
j ste Ta 1 













Somerville 43, Mass. 














some, free-flowering shrub nevertheless, 
with its pure white flowers, borne on 
conspicuous terminal spikes. Our plant 
is about four feet tall. Lespedeza thun- 
bergi is also in full bloom, with pink 
flowers. It is only about three feet tall, 
and the flowers are not as conspicuous 
as those of L. japonica. The native 
witch-hazel (Flamamelis virginiana) 

starting to bloom now, usually an indi- 


—s 


cation that most shrubs have ceased 
flowering for the year. However, the 
unseasonably warm weather not only 


brought it into bloom ahead of schedule, 
but the flowers of many spring blooming 
shrubs are starting to appear here and 
there in the plantings also. 


“a Me 





Greatest Garden” 

This lecture is a series of 100 Koda- 
chrome 2” x 2” slides showing the best 
that is growing in the Arnold Arbore- 
tum, and is available to garden clubs 
for a small rental fee. As the slide col- 
lection in the Arboretum has grown, it 
has become possible to assimilate this 
lecture for the use of any garden club 
or interested group that wants it. Ac- 
companying the slides is a typed list 
showing just what is portrayed in each 
picture. Also included is a 46 page 
booklet which gives some of the back- 
ground and early history of the Ar- 
boretum, together with a general ac- 
count of its many accomplishments up 
to the present time. 

Since small kodachrome slides are uni- 
versally used now, most people know 
that they are best shown in a completely 
darkened room, using a glass beaded 
screen. Small 100 watt projectors can 
be used when the image is small but for 
large groups, air-cooled lanterns (300- 
1000 watts) are highly superior and re- 
sult in bringing out all the colors to 
best advantage on the screen. 


The Man Who Plants a Tree 


The man who plants a tree 
Must first prepare 

The fruitful earth 

By moving duff or sod, 

And cherish in his heart 

A silent prayer 

For he is working 

Hand in hand with God. 

It is a sacred task, 

To plant a tree, 

That always should be done 
On bended knee. 





The artisans may strive 

For years to raise 

A structure reaching 

To the vaulted sky, 

That well deserves 

The everlasting praise 

And words of wonderment 

From passersby, 

But, he, the humble man 

Who plants a tree, 

Is fashioning 

His nation’s destiny. 
Richard J. Dorer. 
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/ts Built to Stay on the Job 


IT’S THE LIGHTWEIGHT, RUGGED, DEPENDABLE 


HOMELITE 


One Man Saw 






27 POUNCS? 
F HORSEPOWER 


Sure it cuts faster and is easier to handle. But of 
even greater importance to the man making a liv- 
ing cutting wood is the fact that a Homelite is a 
more rugged, more dependable saw .. . a saw 
that isn’t always quitting on the job. 

This means more production with less down- 


gasoline engines for more than 30 years. Home- 
lite engineers have the know-how to design and 
build a rugged, sturdy engine that packs more 
power per pound than any other engine. That is 
why a Homelite Saw is the only saw its size 
today with a built-in 4 horsepower engine. 





time ... more profits, more pay with less money 
out for repairs. 

Homelite has been the pioneer and leader in 
the development of small, lightweight, two-cycle 








Yes indeed, a Homelite is not only faster and 
easier to handle... it’s built to stay on the job. 
It carries the Homelite reputation for better and 
longer performance. Use it. You'll agree. 


iii: 
Hy 
a 


MELITE 


CORPORATION 


811 RIVERDALE AVENUE + PORT CHESTER, N. Y. 
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matt Sprayers — 
(00K ahead... 


with a 3 lb. DDT Emulsion 


When you use Pennsalt DDT Emulsion 34 in your spraying program, 
you are using a concentrate that contains 3 full pounds of DDT in 
every gallon...and }% less solvent for your recommended applica- 
tion to foliage. Two drums of Pennsalt ‘*34” give you the effective 
coverage of three drums of 25% emulsions. 





You'll find that Pennsalt “34” is a stable emulsion. ..can be used 
with all types of equipment. And mixes are easy to make up because 
the exact weight of DDT is known before you start. 


Why handle three drums of lower DDT-content emulsion concentrate 
when two drums of Pennsalt ‘34’ will give you the same amount of 


protection .. . with one-third less material to handle and store? 


\e 
PENNSALT 
CHEMICALS 







Call or write your nearest Penn- 
salt supplier, or write direct to us 
for technical data on Pennsalt 
DDT Emulsion Concentrate 34. 


for Industry - Agriculture - Health - Home 


Agricultural Chemicals Dept. 
PENNSYLVANIA SALT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1000 Widener Building, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Bryan, Texas Montgomery, Ala. 
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- Here’s the Atkins Tuttle Tooth Pruner that gives 
you the professional touch on any job. Here’s a 
comfortable cutter—one that grips easily, holds 
firm, feels good in your hand after hours and hours. 

Atkins gives you the extra sharp teeth that 
speed up the job, and cut down pruning effort and 
time. Atkins gives you an edge that stays keen 

fee --—— Ss 


Siloen-Hash 
FOR PRUNING SPEED! 


Ask to see the Atkins Silver Flash No. 6 
for easy, fast cutting of small limbs and 
twigs. Smaller teeth—3-inch section of 
8-point peg for easy starting. Taper point, 
hardwood handle, pistol grip design. 
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ASK FOR ATKINS 


ENGINEERING 
8 4 








¥ 
® 


longer—for fewer sharpenings, more sawing hours. 

The No. 40 Tuttle Tooth Pruner is just one of 
the many specially-designed Silver Steel pruning 
saws. You'll find the right one for every pruning 


job, for every purse, for every per- @a—<=— 


ATKINS 
SiS 


ATKIN 


son. See famous Atkins pruners at 


your hardware store or lumberyard. 











ATKINS SAW DIVISION - BORG-WARNER CORPORATION 
INDIANAPOLIS 9, INDIANA 











Drain Its Importance in Tree 
Voving 
A young fellow with a minimum of 
experience tree moving came to see 


me last ] He had moved two 10- 


inch Schw r maples the previous fall 
to a | where they were planted 
about 30 ipart. In the spring both 
trees ha out in leaf and looked 
very Now, at the time of the 
visit, on still looked healthy, but 
the leav n the other one were re- 
ported dying. 

I went ook at the tree. It had 
been kille too much water. The lo- 
cation was low and the soil was a tight 
clay. Surface water from the heavy 
spring kept the ball and back-fill 
saturated. And when it didn’t rain for 
a couple of days the owner kept the hose 
running eving that a tree couldn't 
get too much water. 

All arborists with much experience in 
tree moving should realize the impor- 
tance of drainage in planting trees. But 
so man tances like the above have 
been observed that I am convinced ade- 
quate d1 re is often overlooked. And 
that ie reason for using a little of 
Trees Magazine space to talk some about 
the importance of drainage in tree 
planting 

In order for the roots of trees to live, 
grow and function, they must have air 
as well as water. Air and water simply 
can’t occ the same place at the same 
time. If soil in the planting hole 
remains t vet, not enough oxygen will 
get to the its. They stop functioning 
and xygen deficiency continues, 
the roots will die. New roots will not 
develop i soil saturated with water. 
The ai moisture balance in the soil 
around wly transplanted tree must 
be about if the tree is to grow. 
To keey \ir-moisture balance within 
the prope nge requires extra watering 
at tin ll as adequate drainage to 
remove water at other times. 


In n es where small trees are 
planted root, drainage will not be 
s when larger balled trees 
drainage is a prime con- 


a probiel 
are moy 


sideratio [In many soils and locations 
natural e will be adequate. This 
is usu where the subsoil con- 
tains shale. But if the subsoil 
is a fairly impervious to 
wate! ns of draining the plant- 
ing hole provided. The need for 
artificia depends entirely on 
the soil yme soils it is not needed; 
in others should be a part of every 
tree plant yperation. 

Where drainage is needed it can be 


running a line of tile 
hole to an outside 
lanting near buildings the 


provided pest \ 


} 


from. the nting 


drain. In 


‘me 
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tile line often can be connected with a 
downspout drain. If there is no possible 
place to drain to, the tile may empty 
into a well dug beside and deeper than 
the planting hole. The water level in 
the well must be kept below the tile by 
pumping or dipping. Sometimes drain- 
age can be provided by digging with a 
posthole digger through a hardpan layer 
to shale beneath. The important thing 
is to get drainage. 


Watering 


It is just as important for the recently 
moved tree to have enough water as it 
is for it not to have too much. However, 
a lack of water will not kill the tree as 
quickly as an over supply. In deciding 
when to apply water one must be guided 
pretty much by experience and judg- 
ment. 

I have always thought that it would 
be a fine thing to have some instrument 
which would indicate moisture conditions 
in the ball of a transplanted tree. Some 
years ago Charley Irish and I tried a 
type of tensiometer for this purpose. It 
was too unreliable to serve as a guide 
for watering. 

Dr. George J. Bouyouces, research 
professor of soil science, Michigan State 
College, has described an electrical ap- 
paratus which could be used for this pur- 
pose. A water absorbent block of plaster 
of paris, or other suitable material is 
buried in the ground at any depth. It 
always holds as much water as the sur- 
rounding soil. Wires lead from the 
block to the soil surface. Electric cur- 
rent is passed through the block, and the 
resistance to the current indicates its 
moisture content and thus that of the 
soil. The moisture blocks could be buried 
at different depths and locations in the 
tree ball and left in place. 

I have had some experience with such 
a setup in three large transplanted trees. 
The equipment worked all right. It 
may have a use for some special situa- 
tions, but probably is not practical and 
is not necessary for the ordinary trans- 
planting job. 








“Steve” O'Rourke Departs for 


Ecuador 

Professor F. L. “Steve” O’Rourke has 
a two-year leave of absence from Michi- 
gan State College so that he might ac- 
cept a position with the United States 
Department of Agriculture’s Office of 
Foreign Relations in Ecuador. 

Steve will be directly in charge of 
the selection and propagation of im- 
proved varieties of cacao, an important 
economic crop of Ecuador. 

Cacao is the plant from which an 
extract is taken to make chocolate and 
cocoa, highly desired products in the 
world market. The cacao industry of 
Ecuador has been on the decline during 
recent years due to disease and poor 
culture. Professor O’Rourke will make 
a survey of the industry and then put 
his knowledge of horticulture and plant 
propagation into play by selecting de- 
sirable clones, perfecting economic meth- 
ods of propagating these selections, and 
then developing cultural practices for 
growing the crop that will once again 
put the cacao industry back on a high 
level of culture and productivity to pro- 
vide the peoples of the world with choco- 
late. 

Prof. will be at Pichilingue, a small 
community located in the lowlands of 
Ecuador. The station is about six hours 
by car from Guayaquil, the nearest city, 
in the dry season and twenty hours by 
boat in the wet season. The living con- 
ditions are said to be “safe,” although 
simple and placid. 

Steve’s many friends throughout the 
industry wish him the best of luck and 
success in his new adventure and will 
be looking for his return with great 
expectation. 


Mass. Arborists Elect Amalia 


Karl F. Amalia, of Manchester, 
Mass., was elected President of the 
Massachusetts Arborists Association at 
Waltham, Mass. Mr. Amalia, a well- 
known arborist, has been associated with 
the care of trees all his life. He is past 
president of the National Arborists 
Association. 

The Massachusetts Arborists Associa- 
tion, a non-profit sharing corporation, 
was established to bring together all 
persons and firms engaged in the pro- 
fession of arboriculture. Using recog- 
nized standards and methods when prun- 
ing, spraying, fertilizing and carrying 
out other treatments for the care of 
trees, they are interested in advancing 
the scientific research of all arboricul- 
tural activities. The organization col- 
lects and disseminates valuable informa- 
tion for the profession, the public, and 
encourages sound, useful legislation for 
the care of trees. 


PLANT AMERICA—WISELY 








Hemlock 


(Continued From Page 8) 


and fungus pests than is the hemlock. 


Red spider is frequently troublesome. 
The hemlock span-worm and the hem- 
lock leaf-miner occasionally cause slight 
injury. Follewing weakening by 
drought, ornamental hemlock is some- 
times attacked by the spotted hemlock 
borer. Hemlock scale, of which there 
are two kinds, though seldom encoun- 
tered is a serious pest in the restricted 
locations where it occurs. 


Several pests attack hemlock needles 
but none causes significant injury. The 
most common of these infects only a few 
leaves or the tips of the branches. Its 
alternate stage is on rhododendron and 
related plants. Another form whose al- 
ternate is unknown or lacking occurs on 
the cones as well as on the needles. The 
extreme wetness of last spring so favored 
gray mold that an occasional hemlock 
tip became blighted but attack is not 
common on this host. 


Summary 
If you would lure the mythical blue- 
bird of happiness, plant hemlock, for in 
this common tree beth you and the real 
birds will find solace. 










@ Hardie high 
pressure shade 
tree sprayers 
are available 
in a wide 
range of 
standard and 
™ custom - built 
i= models, deliv- 
ering up to 80 
gpm at 1000 


psi. 

@ The Hardie 
Concentrate 
Mist Shade 
Tree Sprayer 
is an advanced 
air blast unit 


that features 

! new ease of control and a 

Wy very wide range of per- 
formance. 


Hardie sprayers have established 
the standards of efficiency and 
dependability in shade tree pest 
control for many years. What- 
ever your requirements may be— 
look to Hardie, as always. 


awhale THE HARDIE 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
ofa sprayer!" “HUDSON; MICHIGAN 


3825 Sante Fe Ave., Los Angeles 58, Calif. 
1435 N. W. Northrup St., Portland 9, Oregon 
C. W. Lewis & Son, Ltd., 
Grimsby, Ontario, Canada 
Export Dept. Detroit 26, Mich. 


HARDIE 





PEST CONTROL EQUIPMENT/_ PD... 
* SOLD AND ERENT <5 7 


Please Mention TREES When Writing Advertisers 


- as 
(2004... 


Confining Tree Roots 


Many times a situation arises where 
it is desired to keep tree roots from grow- 
ing into an area, such as a flower bed, 
garden, golf green, etc. Such extreme 
measures as concrete walls, tar paper 
and copper sheeting have been used. A 
much simpler means has been reported 
and is said to remain effective for years. 
Dig a trench at the edge of the area 
where it is desired to stop the roots. The 
bottom of the trench must be lower 
than the depth the roots will penetrate. 
On the side away from the tree smooth 
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the trench with a spade. Apply with a 
trowel all of the dry powdered mono- 
hydrated copper sulphate or copper oxy- 
chloride powder to the smoothed side of 
the trench that will stick. Fill in the 
trench with soil. It is said that the 
roots will not penetrate the copper. 

Monohydrated copper sulphate is a 
dried, powder form of blue vitriol (cop- 
per sulfate). It is used in copper-lime 
fungicidal dust preparations. 

Copper oxychloride is one of the fixed 
copper spray materials. Du Ponts have 
sold it as Copper A spray compound. 

News Letter N. A. A. 





Nothing 
False 
About 
These 
Teeth! 


@ Here is Oregon Chipper Chain's famous 
hard-chromed, Fast-File Tooth in three basic 
sizes which with minor variations fit all makes 
of chain saws and any size bar. 

@ There's nothing false about these teeth. They 
are ‘‘natural-born” cutters, known among chain 
saw users to be speedy, steady, trouble-free 


performers in all kinds of timber. 


@ No chain saw tooth ever has had so excel- 
lent a reputation for all-around cutting efficiency, for built-in endurance, 


for quick, easy filing by the operator. Guaranteed, patented, approved 
in the woods, Fast-File Tooth makes Oregon Chipper Chain the most 
desirable replacement chain for your saw. Order it from your dealer or 
fill in and mail the coupon below. Your chain saw efficiency curve will 
go up when you've installed an Oregon Chipper Chain. 

The Oregon Chipper Chain is fully protected by U. S. Pat No. 


2508784. All chains copying this design and not marked with this patent 
number ore infringements. Be sure. Buy only chain bearing this number. 












OREGON Saw Chain Corp. 


SAW CHAIN SPECIALISTS 
OREGON Solid-Temper Saw Bars « OREGON (Cox) File Holders 
OREGON Depth Gauge Jointers . OREGON Wedges 
OREGON Universal Outer End Handles 

















! 8816S. E. 17th Ave., Portland 2, Ore. t 
! t 
} Without obligation to me, please send me cost, details, nearest dealer's name for Oregon Chipper Chain, t 
Make of Sow: Bar Length: . 
t Nome t 
i t 
} Address City, State. 1 
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Authors 
and 


Books 


FHE STORY OF TREES, by Dr. Ferdi- 
Doubleday & Company Inc., 
N. Y. 384 pages. $5.00. 
mbination of “believe-it-or- 
ent myth, historical anecdotes 
ntific explanations, The Story 
th engaging and informative. 
ve breakdowns of classifica- 
rical eras and of intricate 
rocesses make this a_ book 
sive. Dr. Lane dramatically 
le of trees through the stag- 
gering ist of their primeval rivalry 
with ntains to the constant daily 
strugg! sapling for survival against 
lisease, insects, and lightning. 
Ch fascinating 
prod character of the great and 
minor f of the world, and each tree 
has striking personality. Caesar 
ibicon but couldn’t penetrate 
forest; Napoleon wept under 
Helena; Charles II, fleeing 
rout of his army at 
in an oak tree and lived to 
of England. These are 
the odd and engrossing facts 
about t ind their impressive part in 
history iral boundaries, wellsprings 
of re nolders of events, and pro- 
viders od and shelter. They have 
come even greater importance in 
this re of synthetics. 


The following books 
may be ordered from 
TREES Magazine, 
7621 Lewis Road, 
Olmsted Falls, Ohio. 


nan 


man 


section on the 


crossed 
the Her 
a will 
trom istrous 
Wor i 
ascend Ne 


only 


le, often amusing, and al- 
The Story of Trees 

picture of the world through 
ife, and character of its woods, 
beautiful as a Corot painting, 
fically exact. 


itive, 


AND ITS CAREER OPPOR- 
by Hardy L. _ Shirley. 
ill Book Co. New York. 492 
56.50. 
ils not only with the situations 
ester will face in the first few 
with the types of tasks he 
ighout his career. This gives 
erspective of the subject as a 
rovides the basis for insisting 
essional stature for men who 
substantial contributions in 


cal and policy subject-matter 
ited in accordance with the 
information available. Thus 

material is based on the 
from the nation-wide 
and the Forest Service re- 
1945. Other subject matter 
ed in the light of the most 
from books, bulletins, and 


ition 


technical language and 
are avoided, and the treat- 
tionally simple and compre- 
hens [he consistent objective is to 
eader in forestry rather than 
with a practical guide or 


technic 


ment 


oriel 

proy 
, tise. 

specially for students who plan 

try as a life career, this book 

ld in a basic manner, providing 

lige as would prove useful to 

layman. Considerable em- 

ced on the career opportunities 

that students may know the 


requirements and rewards of the profession. 
In his approach to forestry the author in- 
cludes information of value to students, 
teachers, or businessmen who may in some 
way be connected with or related to the 
field of forestry. An attempt is made, there- 
fore, to sketch the historical background of 
forestry on a world-wide and nation-wide 
basis, recent progress made in the United 
States, and the outlook for the future. In 
this connection, special attention is given 
to the world-wide scope of forestry as it 
affects practices in the United States. 


THE FUNDAMENTALS 
PRODUCTION (Third Edition), by 
Gardner, Bradford and _ Hooker. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., New York. 739 
pages illus. $9.00. 

Here, as a text and reference work for 
the advanced student in. horticulture or 
pomology, is a comprehensive study of the 
underlying principles of the growth and 
culture of the fruit-producing plant. 

This new third edition brings up to date 
the latest findings in modern fruit produc- 
tion. In the light of these advancements 
there are included two entirely new sections 
of vital importance to plant culture today. 

Light Relations 
Growth Regulators 

Presented in a form stressing the im- 
portance of environment over cultural prac- 
tices, this book presents the noteworthy 
researches in plant study and offers ma- 
terials difficult to collect individually. Not 
only does it cover the problems as seen in 
the United States, but it extends its coverage 
over the global sphere. 

A valuable book for the industrial field 
agent, the horticultural extension specialist, 
and the agricultural agent as well as the 
college student, the book covers as a single 
ordered unit plant anatomy, morphology, 
physiology, and soil science, and climatology 
as they apply to the fruit-bearing plant, its 
growth and culture. 

With the aid of illustrations which extend 
beyond the fruit plant itself, there is an in- 
clusive study of the growth of the phases of 
plant care, including water, soil, irrigation, 
nutrition, temperature, pruning, and fruit 
setting. In short, here is an inclusive study 
of the growth of the fruit plant, the neces- 
sary requirements which stem from that 
growth, and the methods whereby fruit 
production can be made most profitable. 

The senior author found a revision ad- 
visable in order to interpret the theories, 
principles, and practices of the most recent 
findings in fruit production, to give to the 
study and worker the latest developments 
through which they may learn how best to 
cope with the problems as they exist today. 


ARBORICULTURAL 
IPPLES 


® Pruning Tools 
® Bracing Material 
® Tree Compounds 
Write for 72-Page Catalog 
A. M. Leonard & Son | 


Est. 1885 Piqua, Ohio | 
* ee 


OF FRUIT 
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Transplanting 
(Continued From Page 7) 

“At the time of moving, tree pit and 
trench if needed prepared beforehand; 
ball of tree soaked if new area in which 
tree is to be planted is very dry. Trunk 
thoroughly wrapped to prevent sunscald 

. if foliage has not hardened off it is 
sprayed with water just prior to moving 

under very dry and windy condi- 
tions a mist sprinkler is attached on top 
of crown to wet foliage in early morn- 
ing. All trees included both nursery 
and wildling stock ... it is our experi- 
ence that lack of drainage is the most 
serious problem in tree moving at any 
time of the year; moving is very difficult 
during the period of foliage emergence 
until time that it has hardened off.” 

(To be concluded in next issue) 

you can rely on 


= MILLER-ROBINSON 
Limb Loppers fod Tree Saws 
ToCUT Tree Trimming Costs 
30-50%! 


That's right! 
sands of installations 
have indicated time 
savings of up to 50%! 


Thou- 


And... you don’t have to 
worry about Miller-Robinson 
air-powered equipment break- 
ing down. It will stay in op- 
eration year after year... cut 
clean and fast...do the job 
better. The reason? It’s manu- 
factured by pioneers in the 
field... each item proved by 
years of service. 


Models available for every 
need, including insulated 
models for protection against 
accidental electric shock. 
Compressor units, fittings, 
hoses, accessories. Sugges- 
tions on compressor jeep, 
platform, or tractor mount- 
ing available. 


Miller-Robinson equip- 
ment may be obtained ff 
throughout the United States 
from machinery dealers or { 
supply houses, or direct from 
the factory where local out- 
lets are not convenient. Every 
effort wil] be made to have a 
qualified representative call 
upon you with equipment 
and make a field demonstra- 
tion on your work. 


MILLER-ROBINSON CO. 
7007 Avalon Bovlevard 
Los Angeles 3, California 


a) Please send me complete information on 
tyour air-powered limb loppers and tree saws. 


tName 





‘Company 
tAddress 
' 

"City State 
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THE CIGHTEST, MOST 
POWERFUL SAW 
YOU CAN OWN! 















% 5 horsepower for unsurpassed power in the bush. 
%* 29 pounds total weight with guide bar and chain. 
* New fully automatic chain oiler. 


* Cutting capacity up to 8 ft. dia. trees. 


MODEL 2MG 








MALL TOOL comecny 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 7712-D S$. Chicago Avenue @ Chicago 19, Illinois 
IN CANADA: Mall Tool Ltd. « 34 Queen Elizabeth Bivd., Toronto, Ontario 
Serviced and sold by 1,000 dealers and our 40 factory-owned 


service warehouses from coast to coast. 


* Write for complete details of actual field tests 
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‘GREEN-UP AMERICA’... 


Wi, GREEN THUMB PEAT 


f 
SO LITTLE DOES SO MUCH; 








